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SENATOR  HOAR’S  REJOINDER. 


Senator  Hoar  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  by  the  few  words  of  reply  which  he  uttered 
at  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Beveridge’s  speech  yesterday. 
Although  he  had  announced  his  purpose  to  make  a set  speech 
on  the  subject  of  the  debate,  he  saw  the  importance  of  prick- 
ing without  delay  the  gas-bag  that  the  Indiana  Senator  had 
been  so  long  inflating.  This  was  done  neatly  and  effectively 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Beveridge’s  address,  so  carefully  prepared  and  printed  and  dis- 
tributed before  delivery,  the  words  right,  justice,  duty,  and 
freedom  were  wholly  wanting.  Then  he  added  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  speech  he  had  just  listened  to  reminded  him  of 
the  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  where  the  devil  had  tempted 
our  Lord  with  the  promise  of  great  power  and  riches,  and  had 
received  for  answer  the  words,  “ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 
To  those  who  take  the  mercantile  view  of  the  Philippine 
question  it  will  not  be  a sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  ignores 
the  principles  of  our  religion,  the  traditions  of  our  ancestry, 
the  theory  of  our  government.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  it  ought  to  be  a most  moving  appeal. 

Yet  this  was,  perhaps,  not  the  most  significant  utterance  in 
Senator  Hoar’s  brief  rejoinder.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
“ practically  every  statement  of  fact  in  Senator  Beveridge’s 
speech  was  refuted  by  reports  received  from  Admiral  Dewey, 
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General  Otis,  and  other  official  sources.”  This  was  a most 
sweeping  statement,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  reports  from  those  officers  which  have  not 
yet  been  made  public.  That  such  documents  exist,  or  that 
Senator  Hoar  believes  they  exist,  is  made  manifest  by  the 
resolution  of  inquiry  which  he  introduced  yesterday,  asking 
for  copies  of  all  official  communications  to  or  from  Aguinaldo 
or  any  other  persoir  commanding  or  representing  the  forces  in 
hostility  to  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  In  a letter 
which  we  reprint,  Senator  Hoar  makes  more  definite  allusion 
to  this  unpublished  correspondence,  saying  that  he  has  him- 
self read  some  of  these  letters,  and  that  they  establish  the  fact 
that  Aguinaldo  is  an  honest,  patriotic,  and  brave  man,  and  is 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  From  other 
sources  the  report  has  gained  currency  that  at  the  time  when 
the  President  sent  his  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos,  which 
General  Otis  altered  on  account  of  its  incendiary  character, 
peace  had  been  practically  secured.  It  has  been  rumored  of 
late  that  the  naval  and  military  authorities  in  the  Philippines, 
before  the  President’s  proclamation  was  received,  were  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Aguinaldo  by  which 
hostilities  would  have  been  avoided  altogether.  If  such  are 
the  facts,  then  the  responsibility  for  all  the  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure  that  has  taken  place  since  we  bought  or  took  the 
islands  rests  on  William  McKinley,  and  not  on  untoward 
circumstances,  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

In  Senator  Hoar’s  letter  he  answers  the  question  so  often 
put,  “ What  would  we  do  with  the  Philippines?”  He  says 
that  he  would  do  exactly  what  we  have  done  and  are  now 
doing  in  Cuba.  He  would  send  to  Manila  General  Wood  or 
Admiral  Dewey,  or  some  officer  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  Filipinos,  with  instructions  to  assure  them  of  our  intention 
to  put  them  eventually  in  control  of  their  own  government, 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  it,  and  to  guarantee  them  against 
foreign  intervention.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  plan.  It 
has  been  suggested  many  times.  It  has  the  merit  of  simpli- 
city. If  any  such  assurance  had  been  received  from  George 
III  before  hostilities  brdke  out  in  the  American  colonies,  or 
even  after  they  had  broken  out,  and  if  Edmund  Burke  or 
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Lord  Chatham,  or  any  other  man  in  whom  our  fathers  had 
confidence,  had  been  sent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  war 
would  have  come  to  an  end,  to  the  great  happiness  of  both 
countries  then  and  thereafter. 

What  prevents  the  adoption  of  such  a policy  now  ? Nothing 
but  the  grasping  disposition  which  finds  voice  and  expression 
in  Senator  Beveridge’s  speech.  It  is  the  lust  of  conquest,  the 
desire  for  gain,  the  greed  of  territory  and  of  power  over 
others.  It  is  the  spirit  of  dominion,  of  possession,  of  impe- 
rialism— a spirit  at  deadly  strife  with  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment, at  variance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with 
the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  and  with  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  Senator  Hoar  has  highly  honored  himself  by 
the  stand  he  has  taken,  and  has  given  courage  and  hope  to 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen  who  still  cherish  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  Republic  was  founded,  by  showing  them  that  they 
are  not  without  first-rate  leadership  in  the  highest  councils  of 
the  nation. 


SENATOR  HOAR  ON  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

POINTS  OF  HIS  REPLY  TO  SENATOR  BEVERIDGE— 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TEMPTER  — REPLY  TO  MR. 

QUIGG. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  Senator  Bev- 
eridge on  the  Philippine  question  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  welcome  to  the  public  service  his 
enthusiasm,  his  silver  speech,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  was  disposed  to  discharge  his  duty.  Yet,  he  said,  he  had 
listened  in  vain  for  those  words  which  the  American  people 
have  taken  on  their  lips  in  solemn  cries.  The  words  “ right,” 
“justice,”  “duty,”  and  “freedom”  were  absent  from  the 
eloquent  address.  The  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the  speech 
had  recalled  that  incident  in  which  Satan  had  taken  Christ  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain  and  shown  Him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof,  and  promised 
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that  all  should  be  His  if  He  would  but  fall  down  and  worship 
him,  and  He  had  replied,  “ Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

Mr.  Hoar  declared  that  practically  every  statement  of  fact 
in  the  speech  was  refuted  by  Government  reports  received 
from  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis,  and  from  other  official 
sources.  Where  did  Spain  get  the  right  to  sell  her  rights  in 
the  Philippines  ? Mr.  Hoar  asked.  Where  did  the  United 
States  get  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  people  like  sheep?  He 
was  certain  that,  for  all  the  wealth  and  commerce  and  glory 
which  he  had  eloquently  depicted,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  not  have  a great  injustice  done.  Mr.  Hoar  declared 
the  Filipinos  had  the  Spaniards  hemmed  in  in  Manila  and 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  surrender.  He  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  Constitution  before  those  Filipinos 
could  be  bought  and  sold.  He  did  not  believe  Mr.  Beveridge 
would  advise  the  American  people  to  do  this  thing  or  to  do 
anything  so  base  as  to  strike  down  the  infant  Filipino  re- 
public. 

The  Massachusetts  Senator  made  frequent  references  to  and 
quotations  from  the  reports  of  General  Otis  and  Admiral  Dewey 
and  other  officers  in  the  Philippines.  These  showed,  he 
said,  that  when  Aguinaldo  arrived  in  Luzon  from  Hong  Kong, 
the  insurgents  had  an  army  of  30,000  ; in  the  island  of  Luzon 
the  Filipinos  maintained  courts,  schools,  municipal  govern- 
ments, and  churches,  and  that  peace  and  order  prevailed 
pretty  generally.  Spanish  prisoners  were  kindly  treated. 
“This,”  declared  Mr.  Hoar,  “is  the  condition  of  things 
which  it  is  proposed  to  crush  under  our  heels.  And  that  you 
call  glory  ! ” 

Mr.  Hoar  referred  to  Mr.  Beveridge’s  statement  that  the 
present  condition  of  warfare  was  due  to  utterances  in  this 
country.  This  he  denied,  and  pointed  out  that  in  December, 
1898,  the  President  had  sent  a proclamation  to  General  Otis 
for  publication  to  the  Filipinos.  General  Otis  received  the 
proclamation  with  the  statement  that  after  full  consideration 
of  the  terms  “sovereignty,”  “right  of  cession,”  etc.,  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  calculated  to  cause  an  imme- 
diate outbreak  of  hostilities.  General  Otis  amended  the 
proclamation  by  making  the  statement:  “lam  convinced 
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that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  establishment  of  the  most  liberal  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines.”  This  appeared  in  the  proclama- 
tion published  to  the  Filipinos,  but  a copy  of  the  actual 
proclamation  of  the  President  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  and  precipitated  hostilities.  General  Otis  had 
promised,  Mr.  Hoar  said,  a government  to  the  Filipinos  in 
which  they  would  be  able  to  exercise  a full  measure  of  their 
individual  rights. 

“ Did  he  utter  this  promise  to  a people  incapable  of  self- 
government — to  half  savages  and  half  Spaniards?  ” demanded 
Mr.  Hoar.  He  thought  it  bold  to  charge  those  men  who  had 
opposed  this  war  from  the  beginning  with  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  blood  being  shed.  He  declared  there  had  not  been 
a time  when,  if  General  Otis  had  been  able  to  give  assurances 
of  independence  of  the  Filipinos,  the  war  would  not  have 
terminated. 

After  reading  some  passages  from  official  reports  Mr.  Hoar 
concluded,  promising  to  discuss  the  question  fully  in  the  near 
future. 

Senator  Hoar  made  public  yesterday  a long  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  certain  Boston  newspapers  in 
answer  to  a speech  made  by  Representative  Quigg  at  the 
Essex  Club  last  December.  In  this  speech  Mr.  Quigg, 
referring  to  Senator  Hoar’s  attitude  on  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion, declared  that  the  Senator  “ wants  us  to  skulk  from  our 
duty.”  Senator  Hoar  takes  the  words  quoted  as  his  text,  and 
says : 

“I  wish  to  put  against  this  statement  my  emphatic  denial.  .What  I 
want  the  American  people  to  do  is  to  do  in  the  Philippines  exactly  what 
we  have  done,  are  doing,  and  expect  to  do  in  Cuba.  Let  me  state  what  I 
would  do  to-day  as  I have  stated  what  I desired  to  do  before  the  war  broke 
out.  I would  send  General  Wood  or  General  Miles  or  Admiral  Dewey  to 
Luzon.  I would  have  him  gather  about  him  a cabinet  of  the  best  men 
among  the  Filipinos  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  desire  nothing 
but  their  welfare.  In  all  provinces  and  municipalities  where  civil  govern- 
ment is  now  established  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  I would 
consult  with  their  rulers  and  representatives.  I would  lend  the  aid  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  only  to  keep  order.  I would  permit  the  people 
to  make  laws  and  to  administer  laws,  subject  to  some  supervision  or  inspec- 
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tion,  until  the  disturbed  times  are  over  and  peace  has  settled  down  again 
upon  that  country,  insuring  the  security  of  the  people  against  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, or  peculation.  So  soon  as  it  seems  that  government  can  maintain  itself 
peacefully  and  in  order,  I would  by  degrees  withdraw  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  making  a treaty  with  them  that  we  would  protect  them 
against  the  cupidity  of  any  other  nation,  and  would  lend  our  aid  for  a 
reasonable  time  to  maintain  order  and  law.  I would  not  hesitate,  if  it 
were  needful,  although  I have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  it  would  be 
needful,  to  vote  to  make  them  a loan  of  a moderate  sum  to  replenish  their 
wasted  treasury.” 

Senator  Hoar’s  letter  then  asserts  that  the  despatches  of 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis  (some  of  the  latter  read 
by  him,  he  says,  having  been  withheld  thus  far  from  the 
public  knowledge)  establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
Aguinaldo  is  an  honest,  patriotic,  and  brave  man,  and  that  he 
was  the  chosen  leader  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  contends,  also,  that  that  people  have  from  the  beginning 
desired  independence,  and  desire  it  now,  and  that  this  desire 
was  communicated  to  the  American  commanders  when  they 
gave  them  arms,  accepted  their  aid,  and  brought  Aguinaldo 
from  his  exile  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  30,000  Fili- 
pino soldiers,  who  were  already  in  arms  and  organized. 
Senator  Hoar  maintains  also  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  before  the  Americans  fired  upon  their  troops,  had  de- 
livered their  land  from  Spain,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
town  of  Manila,  and  that  “we  could  not  have  captured  the 
Spanish  garrison,  which  was  done  by  an  arrangement  before- 
hand upon  a mere  show  of  resistance,  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  hemmed  in  by  Aguinaldo’s  forces  and  could  not 
retreat  beyond  the  range  and  fire  of  the  guns  of  our  fleet.” 

The  Senator  asserts  further  that — 

“ The  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  not  their  fault,  but  ours.  A patrol,  not 
a hostile  military  force,  approached  a small  village  between  the  lines  of  the 
two  armies,  a village  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  to 
which  some  of  our  soldiers  had  been  removed,  in  disregard  of  the  rule 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  truces.  When  this  patrol  approached  this  town, 
it  was  challenged.  How  far  the  Filipinos  understood  our  language,  or 
how  far  our  pickets  understood  the  reply  that  they  made  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, does  not  appear.  But  we  fired  upon  them.  The  fire  was  returned 
from  their  lines.  Thereupon  it  was  returned  again  from  us,  and  several 
Filipinos  were  killed.  As  soon  as  Aguinaldo  heard  of  it,  he  sent  a message 
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to  General  Otis  saying  that  the  firing  was  without  his  knowledge  and 
against  his  will ; that  he  deplored  it,  and  that  he  desired  hostilities  to 
cease,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  to  any  distance  General  Otis  should 
desire.  To  which  the  American  General  replied  that  as  the  fighting  had 
begun,  it  must  go  on.” 

Senator  Hoar  asserts  that— 

“ On  the  28th  of  December,  1898,  the  two  sides  being  at  peace,  President 
McKinley  sent  to  General  Otis  a proclamation  which  he  commanded  him  to 
issue,  but  which  General  Otis  found  it  necessary  to  amend  by  striking  out 
everything  in  it  which  contains  a purpose  to  assume  sovereignty  or  protec- 
tion, and  which  was  significant  of  future  political  domination.  But  unhap- 
pily General  Otis’  proclamation  was 'frustrated.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
sent  a copy  of  the  President’s  proclamation  to  General  Miiler,  who  was 
lying  opposite  Iloilo  burning  for  a fight,  and  who,  much  to  General  Otis’ 
distress,  as  his  despatches  show,  published  it.” 


